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itself an assertion of lay supremacy, but in no other way could he be called anti-clerical. He desired the hierarchy to be held in high esteem, churches to be adorned by painting and sculpture, and a ritual glorious to sight and hearing in continuous use throughout England. He met with opposition from various sources. The anti-clericals hoped that the Church as a separate power had been destroyed at the Reformation. Now they saw it rising again, its bishops exercising influence with the King, forcing congregations to rebuild and beautify the edifices which had been half destroyed by the iconoclasts of Edward VPs day and neglected for eighty years. Many of the gentry looked on churches only as useful repositories for family tombs and for family pews which emphasised class distinctions and where a man might sleep and smoke in peace while keeping up the appearance of respectability. An altar or choir-stall was a waste of space and of money which could be more profitably spent in the home.
If the opponents of the Church could not bear to see its alliance with the King, the opponents of the King, the incipient republicans, could not bear his alliance with the Church. They wanted the moral and emotional weapon of organised religion in their hands, its clerics to be the mouthpieces of their aspirations, to spread their propaganda - not the King's.
Then there were genuine theological differences between Charles and a large minority of his subjects, followers of Calvin, called in England Puritans, who thought of the Church as a small body of the elect, a spiritual aristocracy, surrounded by the hosts of the damned. These